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INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST 
COMPANY 
45 Milk Street 


BRANCH OFFICES 
115 Summer Street, Boston 
Uphams Corner Fields Corner 
Hyde Park Roslindale 
Brighton Allston 


Capital - - $2,000,000 
Surplus - - $2,000,000 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


A SIGN OF SAVING 


conor 


LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


BOSTON 
and all large cities of the East 


PHILADELPHIA 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


LUMBER 


Cafe des Invalides 


Com pounded 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of thé 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee, in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
ness or wakefulness. 
**CAFE DES 

INVALIDES'’’ 
does not produce the 
usual effects yet 

“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC 
SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair U. S. 
Army Munson last shoes, sizes 514 to 
12, which was the entire surplus stock 
of one of the largest U. S. Government 
shoe contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hundred 
per cent solid leather, color dark tan, 
bellows tongue, dirt and waterproof. 
The actual value of this shoe is $6.00. 
Owing to this tremendous buy we can 
offer same to the public at $2.95. 

Send correct size. Pay postman on de- 
livery or send money order. If shoes are 
not as represented, we will cheerfully 
refund your money promptly upon re- 
quest. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE SHOE CO. 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P.C.A 


FOR THE 


BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 88 BROAD ST BOSTON 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 


The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, presi- 
dent of the International Trust Company, Charles 
E. Rogerson, president of the Boston Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company, and John R. Macom- 
ber, president of Harris, Forbes and Company, 
to whom are entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of our invested funds, are a guaranty of 
the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 


REAL ESTATE 


10 State Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 
NEWTON CENTRE 


109 Concord Street 
FRAMINGHAM 


W or IS MAN ALONE 
here Is My Dog? IMMORTAL? 

By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, D.D. The Bureau 
of Biophilism. 1060 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y. City. $1.00. 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


For Be Kind to Animals Week make 


reservation now 


HUMANE FILM 


Illustrating Longfellow’s Beautiful Poem 


Bell of Atri’”’ 


Produced Especially for the American Humane 
Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000. 


Prints (for Standard Machines Only) for Sale and 


Write for terms. 


American Humane Education Society 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


LetCuticuraBe 
YourBeautyDoctor 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 25, 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is ‘The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 
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1868, AND FOR FORTY-onp 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


—COWPER 


Peace On EARTH, 
IKinDNess, JUSTICE) 
AND MERCY TO 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 
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MORE than a million children between ten 
and fifteen years of age are working in the 
United States, according to the 1920 census. 
No count was made of those at work under ten. 


YOUNG children are working long hours in 
factories, beet fields and cotton fields, and 
they are children of school age, who have no 
chance to learn to read, and no leisure in which 
to play and grow. 


ARE the teachers in our public schools aware 
that upon them more than upon any others 
depends the responsibility of future wars? 
Shall our children grow up hating war and 
insisting that there is a better way for nations 
to settle their quarrels, if the teachers say so? 


IT is reported that the Navy Department 
desires for battleships, submarines, mine- 
layers, airplanes, ete., an expenditure of some 
$331,000,000. It will be remembered that we 
were supposed to effect a saving of $128,000,- 
000 by discontinuing the 1916 program ac- 
cording to the Washington Conference of 
a year ago. In time of peace prepare for 
war—and you'll get it. At least that’s the 
teaching of history. 


WE know how many of the politicians feel 
about America’s playing a neighbor’s part in 
the sad plight in which Europe is left after the 
war. We undertook to do a noble thing. 
Nobly we began it, and then—cleared out 
and played the safe and selfish game. If we 
believed the whole country felt as the politi- 
cians do we should be ashamed of our country. 
The nation, like the individual that will save 
its life, will lose it. We are already losing ours. 


HERE is what the representatives of 200,000 
black soldiers said to Clemenceau: ‘‘We 
loaded and unloaded ships; we built roads 
and railroads; we staggered under tremendous 
burdens; we repaired and guided automo- 
hiles; we carried food and ammunition to the 
front lines; and in the great decisive battle 
which broke the Hindenburg line and drove 
the Germans back to Germany, five American 
Black Regiments were in the front trenches, 
and one thousand of us were left dead on the 
field of battle.” 


THE GREAT CRUELTY 

HE Great Cruelty still goes on. Will 
go on until either public opinion de- 
mands that it cease, or some method of 
slaughter is found that will kill as rapidly and 
economically as the present brutal method, 
but painlessly, or until the decrease in the 
consumption of meat awakens the packing 
industry to the fact that men and women will 
not eat the flesh of animals killed without re- 
gard for their suffering. Still the long line 
headed for the shambles moves on night and 
day. It never stops. More than two and a 
half million four-footed animals are butchered 
every day in the year, including holidays and 
Sundays, with so little regard for their sensi- 
bility or capacity for suffering that one won- 
ders if they are thought of by their butchers 
as in any sense worthy of consideration save 
from a financial point of view. This seems a 
hard thing to say about a great industry, but 
we say it only after years of familiarity with 
the treatment of cattle, sheep, and swine in the 

slaughter-houses of the United States. 

For the benefit of those generous friends 
who have been contributing to the campaign 
for reform in present methods of slaughter, 
we give the situation up to date: 


Two prizes, one of $10,000 and one of $5,000, 
have been offered by the New York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, co- 
operating with the National Committee of the 
American Humane Association. The first is 
for a device which will cause, painlessly, in- 
stant and complete unconsciousness before 
the animal is strung up by one or more legs, or 
bled. The second is for some device whereby 
those animals now slaughtered by the Jewish 
method, where stunning before the use of the 
knife is not permitted by the ritual for 
slaughter, can be safely and painlessly laid 
upon the floor, ready for the knife, without 
being jerked up by machinery and violently 
thrown. 


Carefully prepared specifications concern- 
ing these prizes, together with a circular letter, 
or publicity article, have been mailed not only 
to all those who have signified their desire to 
compete for the prize, but to more than two 
thousand newspapers in the United States and 
Canada, including all the technical publica- 
tions, the journals devoted to the slaughter- 


house, and butcher interests, and to scientific 
societies. The time for the competition ex- 
pires April 30, 1923. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING AND THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
HAT toxic changes take place in the 
bodies of frightened, ill-used and ex- 
hausted animals, about to be slaughtered for 
food, which poison their flesh, has long been 
recognized by well-informed people. No one 
familiar with the conditions amid which the 
majority of our cattle, sheep, and swine come 
to their death in our great abattoirs can ques- 
tion for a moment that the fright, the excite- 
ment, and the exhaustion from long journeys 
render much of the meat sold from their car- 
casses injurious to the consumer. “‘When I 
go into the country to get a calf or some lambs 
for my market,” said a butcher to a friend of 
the writer, “I am specially careful to avoid 
everything that shall cause the animals to 
become excited or overheated. If possible, I 
get permission to kill on the farm. Between 
the flesh of such animals and those killed in 
the slaughter-house one can see a distinct 
difference when it is cut into meat.” 

“No imagination can even faintly conceive,” 
said the late Dr. Albert Leffingwell, “the sum 
of torment which pertains to the sacrifice of 
animals for food in America alone, not only 
at the shambles, but by starvation on the 
western plains or in the journeying from pas- 
ture to slaughter-house. Yet thousands eat 
the flesh of such animals, wholly ignorant that 
many of the ills from which they and their 
children suffer are the results of what has been 
inflicted upon these animals between the time 
they left the ranch or farm and the time of 
their death.” 

How many of us know that even the United 
States Meat Inspectors are permitted to pass 
as sound and good meat carcasses of animals 
suffering from such diseases as tuberculosis 
and cancer, so long as these diseases are local- 
ized, or not too extensively spread throughout 
the carcasses? Even grant that a bad running 
sore on some part of the body might not affect 
the meat in another part (rather a hard sup- 
position), there are few who would eat any 
part of the carcasses if they knew the facts. 

This question of the public health is no in- 
significant part of slaughter-house reform. 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


PUBLIC WILL BE DUPED NO LONGER 


ANIMAL TURNS ARE FAST BECOMING ‘“‘UNPLEASANT’”’? PERFORMANCES 


THE CAPTIVE TIGER 


TIGER, tiger, with wistful eyes, 
What are you doing here? 
You should be roaming ’neath Indian skies. 
Where the jewelled humming-bird swiftly flies, 
And the ruined Buddhist temples rise— 

Not painfully pacing here. 


Tiger, tiger, with fear-filled eyes. 

What are you doing here? 

You should be watching the pale moon rise, 

And hearing the myriad jungle cries 

From the lair where your tawny mate soft lies— 
Not fearfully crouching here. 


Tiger, tiger, with soulful eyes, 

What are you doing here? 

The God of the Wild Things looks down and 
sighs, 

“Tis soul will be free when his body dies, 

But the soul of the man who enslaved him tries 
In vain to escape from here.” 

GeRALDINE E. Lyster in “For These the 
Humble Beasts” 


I AM ASHAMED OF BEING HUMAN 
DAVID LEE WHARTON 


When defenseless fellow-creatures flee 
in terror at my approach. 


When I see a shivering and unhappy, 
but patient, horse standing on the street 
unblanketed, in a driving storm. 


When I see members of the human race 
gaping upon the helpless victims in a zoo. 

When I see men and women apparently 
enjoying the agonizing antics of terrorized 
creatures whose lives are a _ continual 
round of suffering and abuse. 


When I hear parents say to a child, 
“Don’t pull that cat’s tail; it might scratch 
you,” or “Don’t kick that dog; it might 
bite you.” 

When I consider the methods used in 
slaughtering animals for food. 


When I gaze upon the female of the 
species decked in the skins of sentient 
beings who have not only died, but suffered 
untold torture, that some unfeathered 
biped may have her vanity catered to. 


An Eye-Witness to Stage Cruelty 
A prominent woman whose word can be 
relied upon has furnished the details connected 
with a public performance in Tacoma by cats 
on Pantage’s Circuit. She states that the 
cats were forced to perform after the manner 
of prize-fighters. At the proper moment the 
trainer seized the tails of the two aggressors 
and pinched and twisted them, making the 
animals so frantic with pain that they at- 
tacked each other. By cruelly torturing the 
cats, which was done several times, the trainer 
* got the desired action. Following up this fla- 
grant case of stage cruelty, an offieer of the 
Tacoma Humane Society telegraphed the 
Society in Portland, Ore., in which city, it was 
learned, the cats were next billed for exhibi- 
tion. This elusive outfit is one of the rankest 
sort and ought to be put out of business, 
according to the testimony of several other 
eve-witnesses. 


TORN FROM THE GLORIOUS LIBERTY OF THE BRUSH AND THRUST 


INTO AN IRON-BARRED CAGE TO FURNISH AMUSEMENT 
FOR LISTLESS AND HEARTLESS SPECTATORS 


EARLY prevention of cruelty is worth far 
more than belated prosecution for it. 


FROM Kentucky comes the following: “The 
Jack London Club is accomplishing wonders; 
there are fewer and fewer trained animal 
acts coming our way, and there are fewer 
circuses offering their wares.” 


PERFORMING animal turns are on the 
wane. Evidence of this comes from corre- 
sponding members of the Jack London Club. 
The public, at least a considerable portion of 
it, now distinguishes those performances that 
are produced only by cruelty. It has made 
up its mind about such shows and spoken. 


THE production of “Better Times,” running 
for many weeks at the New York Hippodrome, 
employed 300 trained(?) animals. Such shows 
savor of savage survivals! This so-called 
super-spectacle with all its motley conglom- 
eration of human freaks and fakers, is perhaps 
one of the best as showing the callousness, 
depravity, and defective sympathies of the 
present times. 


LEAVING YOUR CARD 
ERE is one of the best ways to show 
your objection to the cruelty in train- 
ing animals for the public stage. It has been 
adopted and is being practised in many 
places: 


To THE MANAGER: 

I am leaving the theater as a protest 
against the exhibition of trained animals 
and the brutality involved in_ their 
training and transportation. 


Read “‘ Michael Brother of Jerry”’ 


CRUELTY IN ABNORMAL TRICKS 

HAT there is a wide difference between 

the simple household tricks that pet 
animals may readily perform and the un- 
natural, abnormal, difficult and dangerous 
stunts that they are compelled to perform on 
the stage, should be constantly kept in mind. 
Testimony on this point was received by the 
committee of Parliament inquiring into condi- 
tions under which animals are trained and 
exhibited. A theatrical performer of nine 
years’ experience was being interrogated by 
a member of the committee. Mark his 
answers! 

Question: I think you drew a distinction 
between what you call natural tricks which 
dogs learn and abnormal tricks for stage 
exhibition? 

Answer: Yes. 

Ques.: Are the tricks which they are brought 
on to the stage to perform abnormal tricks, 
and not natural? 

Ans.: I have never seen a household trick 
performed by a pet dog on the stage; it would 
not be exciting enough. 

Ques.: The exhibitor has to show some- 
thing abnormal to his audience? 

Ans.: Yes, something extraordinary, to 
attract the public, and something represent- 
ing or something worth the enormous amount 
of money he is paid. 

Ques.: You stated that in your view ani- 
mals can be taught these natural tricks with- 
out any cruelty? 

Ans.: Yes. 

Ques.: But you take a different view, do 
you, with regard to teaching animals abnormal 
tricks? 

Ans.: Yes. 

Ques.: Do these tricks, in your opinion, and 
as far as your experience goes, invelve cruelty 
to the animal? 

Ans.: Certainly, in every case. 


Join the Jack London Club 
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A KNIGHT OF TODAY. 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


SIR Walter Raleigh, history says, 
To save the feet of Good Queen Bess 
From contact with the muddy ground, 
Flung down his cloak with readiness 
For her to step on—gone for aye 
Those days of chivalry, we say. 


Oaths, piteous cries! A poor draft horse 
Has fallen in the icy street, 
And vain his struggles to arise! 
A good man passing, ’neath its feet 
ITis auto robe spread on the ground, 
And quick the beast sure footing found. 


No title bore this humble man 
So swift to minister to need, 
But one of nature’s noblemen, 
Of gallant heart, he was indeed. 
Say not the days of chivalry 
Have passed when live such knights as he! 


HER MASTER KNEW 
OLIVE ELLEN HOLBROOK 


T one time my brother owned a saddle 
horse named “Fanny.” We spent two 
months of summer on a farm, and often Fanny 
was allowed to roam at will in the pasture 
opposite the old farm-house. 

One afternoon when my brother was away, 
Fanny came to the fence and whinnied. Then 
she shook her head wildly and raced off across 
the pasture. In a moment back to the fence 
she came, whinnied and pawed the ground. 
I went to her and she acted as if trying to tell 
me that she was in great distress. But I 
could not understand her. I called the man 
on the farm. Although Fanny still tossed 
her head and pawed the ground repeatedly, 
he could not find the cause of her wild actions. 

Just at the moment when we had both 
turned away undecided what to do, Fanny 
gave a joyous whinny, as she always did when 
she saw my brother. The man opened the 
gate, and Fanny ran to meet her master. But 
she did not search for the apple in his pocket; 
instead she shook her head continually. 

“Show me where the trouble is,” my brother 
commanded. 

She stopped a moment, as if in thought. 
Then she rubbed her left ear across his hand, 
and made a queer little sound, as much as to 
sav: “Here is where the trouble is.” 

My brother looked in her ear and found 
three burdock burrs. He removed them 
carefully, patted her ear tenderly, and said: 
“Now you are all right.” 

Fanny then put her nose in his pocket and 
found the apple he had put there for her. 


National Be Kind to Animals Week, 
April 9 to 14; Humane Sunday, April 15. 


“ON THE ROAD TO BETTER TIMES” 
This is the slogan of the Horse Association of America, Chicago, to which we are 
indebted for the use of the illustrations on this page 


TO PROTECT WILD ANIMALS 

A NOVEL conference is to be held in 

Paris in the spring by an organization 
to be known as the International Association 
for the Protection of Nature, says a special 
cable from its Paris bureau to the New York 
Herald. The initial aim of the association is 
to prevent the merciless slaying of animals in 
various parts of the world. 

Figures given out show that unless drastic 

steps are taken the African elephant will cease 
to exist in a few years, while it is reported that 
Dr. Serge Voronoff’s monkey gland operation 
tends to annihilate the chimpanzee. Meas- 
ures also will be recommended to prevent the 
use of sealskin for coats, while the imposition 
of heavy fines will be suggested for those 
found killing rare birds solely for decorating 
women’s hats. If such measures are unpro- 
ductive, attempts will be made to establish 
reserve parks, such as exist in America. 
A LETTER was received by a resident of a 
western state, not long ago, from a member of 
the national House of Representatives, a 
friend of the family, which carried a signifi- 
cant postscript. “Please remember me,” it 
said, “to your horses and cattle and dogs. It 
was by observing their attitude towards you 
that I came to know of your worthiness as a 
friend.” 


THE RESULTS OF FATIGUE 

HE animal's weariness and _ state of 

exhaustion produce in its flesh those 
fatigue products which we are told are respon- 
sible for certain ills from which mankind con- 
stantly suffers. Lean meat contains the 
greater part of the wastes caused by fatigue 
and fear. Therefore the eater of red meat, 
when it comes from an animal killed under 
such conditions, is getting his fair share of 
these poisonous wastes. 


THE fast trotting horse is a distinctively 
American product. He dates back to 1788. 
when the gray stallion Messenger was brought 
from England to Philadelphia. All the earlier 
trotting races were under the saddle. The 
sulky came much later. 


THE DONKEY 
THE tattered outlaw of the earth, 
Of ancient crooked will; 


Starve, scourge, deride me; I am dumb, 
I keep my secret still. 


“Fools! For I also had my hour; 
One far fierce hour and sweet: 
There was a shout about my ears, 

And palms before my feet.” 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
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A BUSY HUMANE OFFICER 

NE of the busiest humane officers in the 

country is Mrs. Wilson Groshans of 
Aurora, Ill., who serves the cause independ- 
ently of any society and entirely without 
compensation. Her work ranges from the 
care and protection of animals to the arrest 
of thoughtless offenders, providing clean 
surroundings for both humans and beasts, the 
humane destruction of unwanted or injured 
animals, and the investigation of cases of 
neglect and abuse of children and old folks. 
In addition to this she finds time for visiting 
schools and giving talks on humane education. 
Recently she had forty copies of “Black 
Beauty” introduced in a high school, circu- 
lated fifty special humane calendars, and 
had the film of “The Bell of Atri’ exhibited 
in a popular local theater. It is gratifying 
to know that Mrs. Groshans is receiving well- 
deserved support from the press, school offi- 
cials, clergymen, police, veterinarians, and 
public-spirited organizations of Aurora. 


CHARLESTON’S MUNICIPAL ABATTOIR 
HARLESTON, S. C., reports its abat- 


toir, under municipal control, a fine 
success. A total of 17,785 cattle, sheep, and 
swine were slaughtered during the year 1922. 
The city’s revenue from the abattoir was 
$15,842. The Mayor says, “Municipal man- 
agement of the abattoir has provided the 
citizens of Charleston with an up-to-date and 
modern  slaughter-house. Great improve- 
ments have resulted from municipal control, 
particularly in matters of sanitation and the 
tréatment of the animals. In addition, our 
citizens are paying from five to eight cents a 
pound less for their meat than formerly.” 

CITY AND STATE OBSERVANCES 

ee year, Chief of Police James R. Cant- 

well, of Charleston, S. C., issued a spe- 
cial proclamation to the officers and members 
of his department, calling attention to Be 
Kind to Animals Week and Humane Sunday, 
in conformity with a similar proclamation by 
Mayor John P. Grace of that city. Governor 
R. A. Cooper of South Carolina officially des- 
ignated the dates for this observance. 


HOW BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK CAME TO CHARLESTON, 5S.C., IN 1922 


The Blue Jay 


FRANCES 

ANY unkind things have been said 

about the blue jay. As a member of 

the crow family it pays dearly for the relation- 

ship, receiving almost as many uncompli- 

mentary remarks as does its black cousin. It 

is perhaps best described as an outlaw—a 
sort of Robin Hood of the bird world. 

In common with other outlaws the blue jay 
leads a checkered life in which we can find 
much to condemn and much to admire. 
Though its crimes are many, its virtues must 
not be overlooked, for it does more good than 
harm. 

It is doubtful if those who term the bird a 
nuisance would be willing to part forever with 
the handsome creature. Though it is one of 
the most common, it is also one of the most 
beautiful of North American birds. It would 
be difficult to find more exquisite plumage or 
finer coloring than is displayed by the blue 
jay. We could ill spare the flash of blue, like 
a bit of sky, which is so rare a tint in the birds 
of our land. 


Those who complain of the unmusical quali- 


ties of the bird, and perhaps most of us do, 
should be reminded that it is one of our few 
winter guests. Its bright plumage gives an 
air of cheerfulness to the leaden landscape. 
In this season we can truly appreciate its 
vocal qualities. No woods can be dreary if 
the jays are calling, and perhaps, after all, 
this is just as important as the more glorious 
music of the summer songsters. 

The jay has a great variety of cries, all of 
which are distinctly its own. He is the barn- 
yard sentinel for hawks and crows, the blue- 
coated policeman of the forest. Birds that 
fear and hate him, even the fowls of the barn- 
yard, heed his warning cries. 

There is much of human character—fear 
and boldness, affection and hate, perseverance 
and revenge—to be found in the daily life of 
this bright creature. A few years ago a pair 
of jays built their nest in a scrub-oak near our 
barn, where they became a rather intimate 
part of the life of the farm-vard. The nest 
was set on a limb near the trunk of the tree, 


HIGGINS 

where it was plainly visible from the ground. 
All the materials used were the color of the 
gray oak bark. The structure was coarse, but 
not conspicuous. 

These noisy inhabitants of the barnyard 
were usually heard before they were seen. It 
was their own alarm that first called our at- 
tention to the nest. However, most of the 
time the mother jay sat brooding serenely in 
plain view of all the traffic of the farmyard, 
her gaudy colors most conspicuous against the 
gray bark. On our way to the barn, the silo, 
the poultry houses, the garden, and the 
orchard, we passed the spot countless times 
daily. 

During times of danger the mother jay re- 
mained quietly on the nest, while father jay 
sounded his alarm from the top of his sentinel 
tree for the benefit of his neighbors. This 
duty performed he slipped quietly to the oak 
tree to see if all were well with his own little 
home, but invariably returned to his post in 
the orchard to watch for other hawks or crows. 

Our acquaintance with the jay family grew 
with the season. Twice during the summer 
we rescued the little brood from snakes who 
were scaling the tree in quest of just such de- 
licious morsels. As many times we rescued 
them from summer storms, and carried the 
drenched babies into the house to be revived 
by the warmth of the kitchen fire. The young 
jays have the same beautiful marking and 
coloring as their parents. 

From the intimate experiences of that sum- 
mer dates our friendship for the blue jay. In 
spite of the bad reputation we can find many 
points in favor of this: bird. It is a case 
where bad deeds are offset by good ones. 
There are times when we are sorely vexed 
with the mischievous fellow, but we know 
that we would miss him in more ways than 
one if he no longer came to the farm. 

Ornithologists of renown have acknowledged 
that the jay does “great good at certain times 
in certain places.” Without a doubt one of 
the places thus referred to is the orchard. 
This bird stands high as a destroyer of noxious 
insects. It must be credited with the de- 
struction of the larvae of those arch enemies 
of the fruit crop—the brown-tail moth and 
the gypsy moth. It also feeds on harmful 
beetles and grasshoppers. We cannot deny 
the fact that the blue jay is of great value as 
a guardian of our trees and crops, when it 
helps to hold in check such enemies as these. 

One unique service with which the blue jay 
is credited is that of forester. It is his habit 
to bury nuts and seeds in the earth. And not 
infrequently these forgotten stores have 
sprouted and taken root, thus helping to cover 
the waste places. This service, it seems, 
should atone for many questionable acts on 
the part of the jay. 

The one great vice of the jay for which no 
pardon can be granted is that of nest robbing. 
Bird lovers everywhere bear witness to the 
fact. The blue jay stands indicted beside 
the crow. There are very few, however, who 
consider its crimes serious enough for drastic 
action on the part of man. Under natural 
conditions our feathered neighbors can hold 
their own regardless of the jay, and this is 
perhaps as it was intended from the begin- 
ning. Though its beauty covers a multitude 
of sins, the extermination of the jay is by no 
means warranted. 
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THE ALBATROSS 
RAINE BENNETT 


I SAW an albatross, 

Dead, and the shifting sands 

Sought to conceal 

Their too presumptuous sorrow; 
Sought silently 

To so engulf her, that the passing stars 
Might shine ungrieved. 


For all men knew 

The gray breath of the sea, 

Knew the storm’s wrath, and their courier 
That cried wild warning 

To the shores of morn . . 


And men had heard the mystery 

In her voice, oft throated 

From the plaintive wave; wherefore 
A legend told of ancient days 

When navigators spoke her tongue 
And gave mystic answer 

Blown from the Deep’s lost language. 


I saw an albatross, 

Dead, her limp form 

Fondled by the lipping tide; 

I sought in vain 

Her semblance through the dim, drenched heavens 
Urging from cliff to cloud 

Above the unrest 

Of the sea! 


I missed her white, gleaming wing 
Against my blue world; 

Her calm eye and lone, liquescent Lilt 
From crests of jade . . . her dive 
For sudden, silvered treasure 


Revelling, rejoicing, reposing 

In the wind’s wake; 
High-feathering, low-darting, 

All finally to soar 

Into arid silence, nightward seeking. 


Long had she flown, long before me 
Over the sad ocean, over the ruins 
Of many a yesterday . . 


I stood 

In mute reverence 

At her burial, by whispered waters 
Under the passing stars. 


IN OLD PENSACOLA 


HE State of Florida is a virtual paradise 

for the bird and animal lover. This is 
partly due to the wonderful scenery and partly 
due to the many varieties of winged and four- 
footed life to be found there. Wild hogs may 
still be seen there, and occasionally other wild 
creatures. Florida’s chief asset in this con- 
nection, however, is the marvelous bird life. 
There the birds live in perpetual sunshine, 
flying amongst the trees and flowers, while 
balmy breezes blow in from the Gulf and 
Atlantic. Pensacola, one of the oldest cities 
in the State, offers historic and scenic oppor- 
tunities for sight-seeing, as well as good 
chances to observe and study the many 
varieties of sea and shore birds. Gulls follow 
the ships into the Bay and cranes may be 
observed wading in the marshes. There are 
innumerable varieties to please the eye. One 
person took the trolley from Pensacola to the 
Naval Air Station, seven miles out at the head 
of the Bay, and counted more than thirty 
varieties of birds seen on the ride. 


A Chipping Sparrow Ruse 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


YOUNG CHIPPING SPARROW 


IRDS resort to ruses of various kinds 
when they believe their young in danger. 
I was crossing a sandy, bush-covered knoll 
one beautiful July day when I heard a sharp 
“chip” at my feet, and on looking down dis- 
covered a young chipping sparrow. His sharp 
note of alarm was answered by even sharper 
notes on the part of the parents. Both 
parents flew to the ground near the youngster 
and the three started off through the grass. 
The parents flew past the young bird again 
and again with sharp notes, as though to urge 
it to exert every ounce of its strength. The 
little fellow responded well and the three 
— passed out of sight down the side of the 
ull. 
I surprised the three on a second occasion. 
The parents flew to the ground near the 


DO BIRDS DIE OF HEART FAILURE? 
FRANCES CAMP DUGGAR 


LITTLE incident that happened this 
summer seems to indicate that a bird 
may die of sudden heart failure. 

One morning in June my father noticed a 
small bird fluttering about the yard, in vain 
attempts at flying. It belonged to the family 
commonly known as woodthrush, a small 
brown song bird with a speckled breast. 

My father felt sorry for the little fellow, for 
our yard is frequently inhabited by cats. He 
looked about, therefore, for the nest from 
which the bird might have fallen. But a care- 
ful search failed to reveal a nest. His next 
thought was to catch the fledgling and place 
it safely in the branches of a tree overhead. 
With this in mind he attempted to catch the 
bird. The little fellow fluttered from place to 
place in great fright, but after a few minutes 
my father succeeded in capturing it. He 
looked down at the small songster lying in his 
hand. But to his distress and amazement 
the bird gave one gasp and fell limply back- 
ward—quite dead. My father could scarcely 
realize it. Dead!—the restless, fluttering lit- 


tle creature, hopping so nimbly about a mo- 


young bird as at the previous time, and the 
three started off with a great deal of fluttering 
and “chipping.” It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the youngster and _ the 
parent birds. The three separated a few 
yards from me and went off in different direc- 
tions. It was impossible for me to determine 
the route taken by the young sparrow. One 
can readily imagine that some birds, at least, 
are saved from destruction in this way. An 
enemy, likely as not, would take after a parent 
instead of the young bird, and would be taken 
far on a wrong trail. The parent, of course, 
would be able to fly. to safety whenever it 
chose to do so. The youngster meanwhile 
would he able to find a new place in which to 
hide, perhaps far from the place where sur- 
prised. 


ment before! Very tenderly he held the tiny 
thing on his palm and tried to restore it to life. 
But all in vain. The sudden and extreme 
fright of the little fellow had caused its death. 

My father noticed then that the little body 
was very thin. Evidently the bird was half 
starved, as well as frightened. Probably the 
weakest of the lot, it had been left behind 
when the mother flew away with the rest of 
the brood. From its condition we estimated 
that it had been at least three days without 
food. No wonder, then, that it had suc- 
cumbed so suddenly to severe exercise and 
excessive fright. 

My father was much grieved over this little 
incident, for no one likes to be responsible, 
however innocent his intentions may have 
been, for the death of even a bird. 

Whether or not your city or town has a 
humane society, observe Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week, April 9-14. 


Many communities successfully launched 
humane societies during Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week. This is the psychological 
time for every community that has not a 
humane society to organize one. 
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JESUS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD 
ANIMALS 

UR attention is often called to the 

absence in the New Testament of any 
specific teachings relative to man’s treatment 
of animals. In the Old Testament there are 
many. Was it because the great Teacher was 
indifferent to the claims upon mankind of the 
world of animal life? Let us remember two 
things: first, we have preserved for us only 
a few of His sayings; second, those sayings 
would be most cherished in the memory of His 
disciples which concerned the distinctive 
mission of their Lord as they regarded it. 

These disciples were men of their day. No 
more than the majority of their fellows had 
they thought of the rights of animals. Little 
heed may they have given to the sayings of 
Jesus, dropped here and there, touching upon 
such a subject. That Paul, Old Testament 
student as he was, had not deemed kindness to 
animals a very important element in conduct, 
is evident from his comment upon the ancient 
command not to “muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn.” This wasn’t spoken, he says, 
because God cared for oxen, but rather to 
teach us that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
Paul, too, belonged to his age. 

But there is one saying of Jesus that sur- 
passes in significance, relative to our relation 
to the animal world, many a volume of exhor- 
tation that has been written, and reveals to 
us His attitude toward even the lowliest forms 
of life. Could anything have sounded more 
astonishing to his hearers than the saying, 
“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing, and 
one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father?” The most of Jesus’ 
audience had been taught that the Father 
cared little even for any human beings who 
were not Jews. That he could take interest 
in a sparrow—who could have imagined it! 
Probably the saying would never have been 
remembered had Jesus not immediately fol- 
lowed it by the thought of man’s greater value 
in the sight of God. 

If the New Testament gave us nothing 
more, we should have here enough to cover the 
whole field of our relation to the creatures 
below us. If our Father in heaven marks even 
a sparrow’s fall, how can we be the children 
of such a Father and indifferent to the welfare 
of the least of His creation? 


Be Kind to Animals Week will be observed 
throughout the country, April 9-14. Will you 
do your part to make it a success? 


THE MEANING OF BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS WEEK 


T might seem from the words, “Be Kind to 
Animals Week,” that those who origin- 
ated the idea and sent it out upon its mission 
were thinking only of those lowlier fellow- 
creatures to whom we owe so large a debt. 
But in reality the thought behind the whole 
movement seeks first the human heart rather 
than the welfare of animal life. 

The spirit of justice and compassion awak- 
ened and fostered in the heart of the child 
toward a defenseless or suffering animal reacts 
upon the character of the child, uplifting and 
refining it as perhaps nothing else. A deed 
of kindness to-man or beast, an unselfish 
action that is the response to any cry of need, 
returns upon the soul itself like a benediction 
from on high. Whatever, therefore, the 
humane societies of the world have done for 
animals they have done vastly more for men 
and women and children because of the reflex 
influence upon the lives of these of that spirit 
of kindness, love, and compassion which is 
the divinest thing humanity can know. “Be 
Kind to Animals Week,” let it mean what it 
may to those sentient beings below us, will 
mean, just in proportion as we observe it, a 
finer type of citizenship, a juster, kinder, and 
so in every sense a better world in which to 
live. 

WHO GOVERNS THE UNITED STATES? 
HE test of intellectual ability is gener- 
ally expressed by American psycholo- 
gists in terms of “mental age”; that is, such 
ability as a child would have, say, at nine or 
thirteen years of age. 

A recent writer, basing his statement on the 
reports of the results of the mental tests given 
while we were seeking soldiers for the war, 
says, “America, then, the classical land of 
democracy, is governed, according to these 
reports, by voters about half of whom are, 
in intelligence, children of less than thirteen 
vears old.” This seems to explain many 
things that issue not only from Washington, 
but from certain other legislative centers as 
well. 

REFUGE DE CHATS 
Mtn. of our readers know of this refuge 
for cats maintained in Paris for many 
years by the sacrifices and devotion of the 
faithful woman who was its founder, Madame 
de Grival. Of late, perhaps more than ever, 
she has been crippled for funds. She writes, 
“Something must be done to cover our roof, 
which cannot longer be left as it is. But where 
is the money to come from? Will Our Dumb 
Animals mention our great need? American 
money exchanges just now to a great advan- 
tage.” We shall be glad to transmit any gifts 
that may be sent in for this thoroughly worthy 
work. 
TIME’S VERDICT 
NE can but wonder at the saying of 
Francesco Nitti, former Premier of 
Italy, ““When it will be possible to examine 
carefully the diplomatic documents of the 
war, and time will ‘allow us to judge them 
calmly, it will be seen that Russia’s attitude 


was the real and underlying cause of the world 
conflict.” 


We rather envy those who will read “Time's 
Verdict” fifty years from now. 


“SPARE THE ROD AND ? THECHIL)D” 


OU know, the folk who raise really high- 

class animals, dogs and horses, will not 

allow any one who would strike them to vo 
near their charges. 

“Spoils them; spoils them completely,” said 
an old horse trader. “Dog or horse, it spoils 
them. I know there are people who say differ- 
ent, but I’m content to say that there never 
went a vicious animal out of my stock farm, 
and many a bad one spoiled by ill treatment 
came into it and went out cured. Gentle them 
all. Gentle them all. I want no horse of mine 
to back away and tremble. No dog of mine 
ever crawls on his belly. 

“See, look at the way they step. Look at 
the carriage of their heads. See the intelli- 
gence of their eyes. I'd—I’d—I like 
to say what I'd do to a man I caught mistreat- 
ing one of them. Gentle them all. Gentle 
them all.” 

Much more so the children. I know schools 
of thousands of children—thousands under 
one roof under the most trying conditions, and 
no child is struck, no child is ever beaten. 
They step royally, carrying their heads high. 
What shall we do with the people who hurt 
them? ANGELO Patri 


WORTH READING 


HE Dean of St. Paul’s, London, W. R. 

Inge, published a few months ago a 
volume he entitled “Outspoken Essays.” 
Part of them are his Hibbert Lectures deliv- 
ered at Oxford. Two of them are the Romanes 
and Rede Lectures. They are the utterances 
of a man who stands high as a thinker and a 
scholar. We believe some of our readers will 
enjoy a quotation or two from them. Here 
are the subjects of some of the essays: Con- 
fessio Fidei, The State, Visible and Invisible. 
The Idea of Progress, The Dilemma of Civili- 
zation. 

“Ancient civilizations were destroyed by 
imported barbarians; we breed our own.” 

“We have devastated the loveliness of the 
world; we have exterminated several species 
more beautiful and less vicious than ourselves: 
we have enslaved the rest of the animal crea- 
tion and have treated our distant cousins in 
fur and feathers so badly that, beyond doubt. 
if they were able to formulate a religion, they 
would depict the Devil in human form.” 

In speaking of our relation to the animal 
world in the light of modern science, he says. 
“The so-called lower animals are literally our 
distant cousins. They have as good a right 
on this planet as we have; they were not made 
for our benefit, as we used to suppose. The 
discovery has certainly altered our way of 
regarding them; it has made us aware of 
moral obligations which were formerly unrec- 
ognized. 

“As to the ‘morality of field sports,’ I can- 
not doubt that the opinion will before long be 
generally held, that to kill animals for pleasure 
is barbarous and immoral. As for big game 
shooting, the extermination of rare and 
beautiful species differs from other crimes in 
being absolutely irreparable. Deliberate 
cruelty to animals happily arouses almost as 
much indignation in this country as cruelty 
to children. It is a spontaneous verdict of 
the newly-enlightened moral sense, to which 
organized religion has contributed very little. 
I regret to say.” 


Humane Sunday, April 15, 1923. 
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Casesinvestigated............... 682 
Animals examined .............. 3,775 
Number of prosecutions .......... 31 
Number of convictions........... 30 
Horses taken from work......... 84 
Horses humanely put to sleep..... 59 


Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 58,852 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep 238 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges 
bequests of $7,500 from Miss Mary I. Locke 
of Newton; $6,250 (in part) from Mrs. Alice 
Tobey Jones of Wareham; $4,321.48 (bal- 
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R. S. R., C. A. W., and Miss A. M. C.; $35 
each from Miss M. A., Mrs. E. R. T., and Mrs. 
A. G., Jr., for endowment of free dog kennels; 
$25 each from D. P. K., Miss J. F. L., J. L., 
Mrs. J. S. B., the Misses E. E. and J. F., B. E. 
Co., F. L. H., Jr., Mrs. L. L., E. W. H., the 
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The American Humane Education Society 
acknowledges a bequest of $2,000 from Miss 


Harriet Maria Champney of Boston. It has 

received gifts of $150 from a New York friend; 

$50 from a Rhode Island friend; and $165.27, 

interest. 
February 13, 1923. 


ALICE TOBEY JONES 

HE Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals and the 
American Humane Education Society have 
been remembered in the wills of a host of 
generous friends. As from time to time we 
look over the long list of these noble helpers 
whose names number more than five hundred, 
we are made to feel anew how great the debt 
we owe them, and how largely our success and 
our ever-widening work have been due to 
them. They, being dead, still speak in behalf 
of those who cannot speak for themselves, 
and bid us fulfill the sacred trust committed 
to us. 

Among the largest of these benefactors we 
must forever remember Mrs. Alice Tobey 
Jones, wife of John Hall Jones, of Wareham, 
Massachusetts, and New York City, whose 
death occurred September 26, 1922. Mrs. 
Jones was one of the last surviving members of 
the well-known Tobey family, one of the oldest 
and most prominent families of southern 
Massachusetts. Only one other, we believe, 
has exceeded her in the amount of the bequest 
made to the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Though it may be years before the entire 
legacy comes into our possession, we shall now 
and always think of her with affectionate and 
grateful regard. 


PRESIDENT ROWLEY AT STAMFORD 
HE President of our Societies spoke on 
the afternoon of Sunday, February 4, 
at a large mass meeting in the Opera House 
at Stamford, Conn., held through the efforts 
of a group of prominent citizens who are 
seeking to awaken a new interest in humane 
work in that vicinity. In the audience were 
over 500 children to whom Dr. Rowley made a 
brief special talk before his regular address. 


FREE ANIMAL CLINIC IN LOWELL 


N his annual report of the Lowell (Mass.) 

Humane Society, Agent Charles F. Rich- 
ardson stated that a free clinic for animals, 
successfully conducted by Dr. William S. 
Eaton, consulting surgeon, had been in opera- 
tion from June to December, at which 27 
horses, 109 dogs, 72 cats, and two cows were 
treated. The clinic will be reopened March 1 
under the same auspices. In a long list of 
interesting statistics for the year 1922, the 
report shows 32 horses humanely destroyed, 
177 horses taken from work, 310 horses found 
without proper care or shelter, and 19 horses 
cruelly treated. Forty-four cattle were found 
overcrowded in transportation; 4,385 small 
animals were humanely destroyed, and 92 
dogs and cats were given homes. In addition, 
the Society attended to 452 cases of neglected, 
abused, or exposed children. 
IF we could but understand that a lack of 
consideration for the welfare of the lower 
animals is to an even greater degree a lack of 
consideration for the most worth-while side 
of our own beings—little short, in truth, of a 
downright injustice—perhaps fewer of us 
would hold our present attitude of indiffer- 
ence. 


LABRADOR PUPPY WHO WAS A PATIENT 
IN THE ANGELL HOSPITAL 


| Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 
| 184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
Veterinarians 

| H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 

| R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 

RAYMOND WELLS, v.m.p. 


| D. L. BOLGER, b.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 

Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 tol. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 498 Cases 579 
Dogs 312 Dogs — 352 
Cats 138 Cats 219 
Horses 43 Horses 5 
Birds Q Birds 
Coati 1 Rat J 
Rabbit 1 
Cow 1 

Operations 323 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1, 715, 31,873 
Free Dispensary cases ; . 39,316 


Total . . 71,189 


HUMANE MEDAL AWARDED 


HE humane medal of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. was presented by President 
Rowley to Patrolman Lester D. Hill of the 
Boston Police Department for the heroic res- 
cue of a horse from a burning stable. At four 
o'clock on the morning of Christmas Day 
Patrolman Hill observed smoke coming from 
the stable in the rear of 192 Commonwealth 
Avenue. He at once gave the fire alarm from 
the nearest box, and then, knowing that a 
horse was kept in the stable, he returned to it 
in time to force the side door and release the 
animal, which had then become very much 
excited. The officer placed his coat over the 
horse’s head and succeeded in leading it from 
the building to safety. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five doliars a year 
for a kennel. Stalls and kennels are 
marked with the names of the donors. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


GLory TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
\ AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


m 


American Gumane 
Education Socirty 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 

_ For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CuHaruLes G. Bancrort, President of the Interna- 
tional Trust Company 
CHARLES E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Joun R. MacomsBer, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
Nicasia Zulaica C. 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder 


Mrs. Florence H. Suckling....... England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury.......... France 
William B. Allison.............. Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler ............ Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ........ Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. 8. Houghton ....Madeira 
Mrs. Myrta Keeler Campbell . . . . Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ........ Turkey 
Venezuela 


Field Workers of the Society 


Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel ©. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Ora Brown Stokes, Richmond, Virginia 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HUMANE WORK IN PORTUGAL 


E congratulate the Sociedade Protec- 

tora dos Animais of Lisbon, Portugal, 
upon the extent of its work in behalf of ani- 
mals, as shown in its recent report, published 
in Zoophilo, the organ of the Society, a copy 
of which is just at hand. A feature article 
about the Society, with striking illustrations, 
occupies the entire first page of O Seculo, the 
largest circulated journal in Portugal. The 
organization maintains an animal clinic. It 
has a museum in which are kept articles of 
torture which have been confiscated from 
those abusing animals. Several very promi- 
nent men in Portugal, including members of 
the Parliament, are identified with the cause of 
animal protection. The Society, founded in 
1875, has its headquarters at Rua de S. Paulo, 
55, 2, Lisbon. 


They Shall Be — 


CHARLES SCANLON, LL.D., Secretary, Board of Temperance and Moral Welfare, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 


EARED on a farm, taught to know and 

use and play with animals, domestic and 

wild; not always kind or just or thoughtful 

in dealing with them, I am their friend and 

am determined that their cry for justice and 

mercy shall be heard as far as my voice and 
influence will reach. 

They have no language which we can under- 
stand but a cry of anxiety or pain. We have 
been given dominion over them and they are 
almost absolutely at our mercy. How are we 
exercising our authority? 

Recently there came to my attention the 
case of a man arrested in our own country. 
Simply because he could not make himself 
understood, he was suspected of disloyalty 
and imprisoned and about to be deported 
when a friend insisted that he had not been 


understood and was not sympathetically 
interpreted. Investigation proved this to be 
true. How often this is the explanation of 


thoughtless or ignorant cruelty to animals! 
They are not understood and suffer great 
injustice as a consequence. 

There are those who seem to feel that it is 
a mark of weakness or pettiness to notice the 
suffering of an animal, and that it is a sign of 
strength and superiority to be indifferent to 
their cries for mercy. Some people think it is 


PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE 
CHOOL-TEACHERS that were once 


Band of Mercy girls have proved them- 
selves to be pillars of strength for the cause of 
kindness to every living creature,” says 
Florence H. Suckling. For many years this 
pioneer promoter of the Band of Mercy has 
been teaching the elements of humane educa- 
tion among the girls and boys of Hampshire, 
England. She has lived to see the virtue and 
the enduring value of such teaching in the 
lives and influence of the youth that are now 
grown up. It is to the rising generation that 
the world looks with greatest hope and confi- 
dence. When that generation has absorbed 
the great principles of justice and kindness to 
all created things, and purposes to abide by 
them, the old cruelties, deep-rooted preju- 
dices, wars, intersectional and international, 
will be outlawed. Humane education is the 
best preparedness for peace and progress and 
world-wide brotherhood. 


INDIAN HUMANE OFFICERS 


HE Yakima County Humane Society of 

Washington State has five volunteer 
Indian humane officers, all of whom are a 
great help and an honor to the organization. 
Despite the inertia of the Indian bureau along 
humane lines, these tribesmen are actively 
representing the humane cause upon the reser- 
vation. Mr. L. V. McWhorter, known as 
“Big Foot,” is an able and progressive leader 
among the Yakimas. He has constantly and 
energetically sought to improve conditions 
among the red men, whose greatest drawback 
or incubus has been and is governmental 
bureaucracy and inefficiency. 

The latest volunteer Indian humane officer 
says: “I like the work and hope our new 
sheriff will be with the society. There are 
many ponies on the range belonging to our 


beneath the dignity of religion and unworthy 
of the church to call attention to the lower 
animals while there are people in need. These 
may be good people, but both their heads and 
their hearts need education. 

The reflex influence of humane work on 
people amply justifies it from a selfish point of 
view, and direct justice to animals themselves 
is scripturally mandatory. 

If anyone wishes testimony as to the benefit 
of this movement in a large and conservative 
religious denomination, let him write to the 
Presbyterian Board of Moral Welfare, Colum- 
bia Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Presbyterians adopted humane educa- 
tion on a nation-wide scale three years ago. 
and have pushed the work systematically. 
Their testimony is, therefore, based upon 
actual and practical experience. 


Whatever individuals or organizations may 
think of humane education or do about it, I 
will continue to lift my voice in behalf of that 
part of God’s creation which cannot speak for 
itself. If there are people who cannot or will 
not heed the ery of the animal world for jus- 
tice and mercy, I will speak for them to all who 
will listen to me. Their cause is right and 
shall be heard. 


Indian people. I don't suppose we have any 
jurisdiction, but I have put several out of 
misery. There is no better organization in 
the world. I wish it success for 1923. I am 


forever a humane help to the organization, 
Lone Buffalo.” 


MRS. RYDER HONORED IN HAVANA 


HE following newspaper dispatch from 

Havana, dated January 27, will be read 
with pleasure by the many readers of Our 
Dumb Animals who have become familiar 
with Mrs. Ryder’s work through numerous 
reports of it in these columns: 


Mrs. Jeannette Ryder, an American, presi- 
dent of the Band of Mercy, has been adopted 
by the city of Havana in recognition of her 
services during the last twenty years for the 
relief of children and defenseless animals. In 
addition to making her a daughter of Havana, 
the city council has presented Mrs. Ryder with 
a medal and certificate of honor. 

Visiting Cuba as a tourist a generation ago, 
Mrs. Ryder’s sympathies were aroused by the 
treatment accorded dumb animals, and she 
decided to dedicate her life and her small for- 
tune to their benefit. The Band of Mercy 
which she directs has developed to a point 
where it combines the only manifestations in 
Cuba of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the juvenile courts, and 
Santa Claus. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL WORK has is- 
sued orders to rural route mail carriers to 
distribute grains along their routes for starv- 
ing birds, when supplies of such bird feed are 
furnished to them. The order resulted from 
a request of a State game warden, who asked 
that the carriers be permitted to participate 
in the work of furnishing food to birds when 
the ground is covered with snow. 
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HOW TO KILL LOBSTERS HUMANELY 
HE common or prevailing methods of 
preparing lobsters for the table involve 
extreme cruelty and consequent suffering to 
those victims of the human appetite. To boil 
them to death, as is the usual custom, has in 
many instances caused persons to forego the 
eating of lobster flesh, at least so long as it 
is prepared for them in this atrocious manner 
of cookery. This is as it should be, for there 
is no valid reason why lobsters may not be 
killed in a humane way. It is easily possible 
to render them insensible to pain instanta- 
neously if one will consider the following 
facts, as set forth by a medical scientist, and 
be guided accordingly. There is a nerve- 
center in the mature lobster, called the supra- 
esophageal ganglion, which corresponds to the 
brain in animals of a higher order. This vital 
center or ganglion gives off the optic nerves, 
the motor nerves of the eyes, and nerves to 
the anterior antennae. By breaking this 
ganglion in the lobster, it becomes certain 
that the crustacean has been rendered insen- 
sible to boiling water or the splitting and 
broiling in the preparation of the so-called 
“broiled live lobster.” 

It is necessary then to pierce or transfix 
this vital organ with some sharp instrument, 
an ice-pick, skewer, or sharp knife, to insure 
the death of the victim. When this is done 
rightly one is assured that the lobster has 
been rendered incapable of sensory impres- 
sions that are known as pain. 

It remains to locate the vital center. This 
is the point in the head where two lines follow- 
ing the direction of the eye-stalks would 
intersect. It is not difficult to determine this 
point with accuracy. 

Knowing these plain and simple facts, it 
should be a source of relief to all humane 
persons that they may reasonably insist and 
see to it that lobster flesh shall be prepared 
for their table without any necessary infliction 
of pain to the victim. 


WRONG NUMBER 
HE telephone bel! rang and in excited 
tones a voice was heard, “Send the am- 
bulance quick. I’ve turned turtle!” 
“Yes, but this is the S. P. C. A.; you want 
the aquarium.” 


YOUNG COW MOOSE SEEKS HUMAN 
AID 

REMARKABLE story comes to us 

from the lumber region of northern 
Minnesota of a two-year-old cow moose 
which rambled one January day into the 
works near Camp 86. Covered with ice and 
mud, she had the appearance of having been 
mired in some beaver pond. So common in 
those parts is the sight of a wild moose, that 
the men paid little attention to her till she 
approached so near them that they noticed 
her fatigued condition. The saw boss, Pete 
Dubey, brought hay to feed her and soon was 
able to pet and stroke her nose and head. 
Fearing she might be an easy prey for wolves, 
he decided to try to lead her into a barn. He 
succeeded in placing his arm over her neck, 
and, by holding a wisp of hay a little in front 
of her nose, coaxing her to follow him to the 
camp. Here she was soon placed in a stall, 
haltered and blanketed. After resting she be- 
gan to eat the hay and grain the men gave her. 
She was let out the next afternoon, when she 
stood among the men, bleating and rubbing 
her nose against them. When Mr. Dubey 
had fed her all the cookies from his jacket 
pocket, she nosed around and tried to get her 
nose in the pocket. Left alone, she returned 
to the barn of her own accord. 

That evening the men put her out, but she 
remained near the camp. The following 
morning she made herself at home around the 
camp until about ten o’clock, when she disap- 
peared in the woods. For several days after- 
ward she returned to the camp at night and 
morning to be petted and fed cookies. 

Rey. J. W. Sornberger, the woods chaplain 
who brought this report to the Duluth Herald, 
says that the attitude of these men is the same 
with all wild animal life. Whenever a wild 
beast comes to them for succor, it is kindly 
cared for and fed. 


FREQUENTLY we hear of complaints made 
against the owners of unsanitary slaughter- 
houses, but less frequently of inhumane 
methods of slaughter. We are selfish and 


thoughtless, we humans; only when our own 
comfort and well being are involved do we 
utter protest. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT AND KID—MOST DARING AND EXPERT 


ROCK-CLIMBERS OF ALL AMERICAN HOOFED ANIMALS 


THE GEOMETRIC SPIDER 
FRANCES HIGGINS 


‘to web-making instinct of the family 
Arachnida is truly an interesting study. 
After all, what is more wonderfully built than 
the beautifully radiated nest of our common 
garden spider? In structure these silky webs 
of geometrical exactness, that adorn the tall 
grass and the bushes of our lawns, are most 
remarkable. Though they are familiar to us 
all, they are ever worthy of consideration. 

There is at the present time a large and 
perfect specimen of the garden spider’s art in 
my living room, where it sways gently be- 
tween a huge brown jar filled with iris blossoms 
and the polished floor on which this rests. In 
its way it is quite as beautiful as the flowers, 
and as truly suggestive of the glories of the 
springtime in the garden beyond the French 
windows. Whether the little master spinner 
was carried in with the blossoms, or with the 
jar which has been airing for a day or two on 
the porch, I do not know. However, I 
strongly suspect the latter, for the maker of 
all this loveliness is now hidden in a little mist 
of silk in a niche beneath the handle of the jar. 

In the center of this circular web is a small 
shield of closely-woven silk, a den, as it were, 
wherein the spider may rest when it so desires. 
From this common center radiate a number of 
silken threads of the same smooth material. 
Upon these a spiral line of wholly different 
texture is wound with marvelous regularity. 
This elastic, knobby thread forms the net 
whereby the little spinner obtains its food. 
The little projections, which may be seen with 
a microscope of moderate power, are com- 
posed of a thick, adhesive substance, and 
serve to catch the wings of any stray fly that 
may come too near them. A small open space 
intervenes between this trap and the central 
nest of the spider. 

The entire structure is marvelously held in 
place by smooth silken guy ropes on two sides 
only; a few attach it to the earthenware jar, 
a few to the polished floor. It has no other 
support that can be determined, though it is 
customary for this spinner to make its home 
somewhat more secure. On the porch I find 
them anchored firmly on four sides, but that 
may be on account of the wind. I have never, 
however, observed the balance-weights of 
wood or stone that this spider is said to some- 
times employ in a high wind. 

When I consider that this web, so exactly 
true in all its proportions, has been con- 
structed entirely by its maker’s sense of touch, 
then I marvel greatly. As is the case with 
all members of the spider family, this spinner’s 
eyes are situated on the front part of the body 
and on the upper surface, whereas the spin- 
nerets that produce the threads are at the 
very extremity of the body and on the under 
surface. When repairing or building a web, 
the little creature hangs head downward. 
guiding the silken line by one of its hind legs. 
In winding the long spiral thread it jumps 
from one radius to another and still makes no 
mistake. 

These threads, so small and yet so strong, 
are much more complex than we are accus- 
tomed to consider them. They are formed of 
a semi-liquid secretion produced in the inter- 
nal organs of the spider, and possessed of the 
power of hardening as soon as it comes in 
contact with the air. The spinnerets, which 
are peculiar to this tribe of spinners, are cov- 
ered with a multitude of very minute, hair- 
like appendages—the tubes through which 
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the secretion is forced. ‘The numerous threads 
proceeding from the tubes are finally joined 
into a single line, after the fashion of our own 
thread-making machines. The great strength 
of the spider’s web is due to this remarkable 
process. 

Should this beautiful home within my living 
room be destroyed, as it is apt to be at any 
moment by a careless step on the part of mis- 
tress or maid, the patient little spinner will be 
forced to go through the intricate process of 
building another nest. If not interrupted, 
this can be accomplished in one hour or per- 
haps even less. If, however, accidents occur 
too frequently, the supply of silken thread 
becomes exhausted, and the spinning must 
come to an end until more food is obtained. 
To relieve such a situation a spider often 
usurps the home of a weaker member of the 
tribe. 

At all times these garden spinners use very 
sparingly of their silk. An old web will be 
mended so long as it is possible. When a 
storm is pending, they do not trouble to make 
a new web or even do their customary mend- 
ing. Thus they become a sort of weather 
prophet. foretelling a fine day by their industry. 


IN THE ROYAL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUT- 
TIES AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 


I 
O THE Spaniard to his parrot, 
The Arab to his horse! 
The reindeer for the peaceful Lapp, 
And for the hardy Norse. 


But love of dogs marks EVERY FOLK; 
Who can its depth decide? 

Since dogs have died of grief for men, 
And men for dogs have died. 


Half-crazed by wars, and threats of wars, 
An outlaw I might be, 

And dying, lone of all earth-born, 
My dog would mourn for me. 


II 
In the museum of Stamboul 
Is seen, ’mid treasures rare, 
The carven likeness of a dog, 
Inscribed with loving care. 


A Lesbian youth, Anaxeos, 
Quaint, comprehended yet, 

Hath written of Parthenope, 
His faithful friend and pet. 


. . . “Kind to her master, she receives 
This tomb. See, then,”’ it saith, 

“Thou make some friend, to love thee well, 
And care for thee in death.” 


O deem it not an act profane 
That brought the gravestone here, 
To grace the archives of this hall, 
Where Time were less severe. 


Here, oft the thoughtful traveler, 
Through centuries of sun, 

Will own a thrill, a smile, or tear, 
For what the lad hath done. 


Fair Mytilene guards the dust 
Of boy and dog thereof; 

Both finding immortality 
Because of their great love. 


“MAJOR VIC” 
Owned by Venita Dudgeon, Newton, Mass. 


THE CONVERSION OF MRS. SMITH 
DAVID H. TALMADGE 


HE after-marriage awakening of Mrs. 

Smith was perhaps a bit ridiculous. 
Still, it all depends upon how one may look 
at it. After three years she had found noth- 
ing undesirable and unsuspected about her 
husband except that he loved dogs. 

After the heme had been well established, 
and after the baby had got his first tooth, Mr. 
Smith bought a dog. It was a small dog of 
the species known as fox terrier, very lively, 
extremely interested in affairs, much inclined 
to bark. 

“He is a house dog,” announced Mr. Smith. 
“You should find him good company when I 
am not at home. He and the boy can grow 
up together.” 

Mrs. Smith did not greatly care for dogs, 
more especially house dogs, but she accepted 
the situation quite cheerfully, and for six 
months gave no hint to Mr. Smith that she 
was otherwise than pleased with the arrange- 
ment. Then, one cold night, Mr. Smith 
returned from down town to find the dog 
shivering on the front porch. 

“What's the idea?” he demanded. ‘Trying 
to freeze the puppy?” 

“No,” replied the lady in a tone of voice 
he had not known she possessed; “‘it will do 
the dog no harm to stay out of doors—and, 
Henry, hereafter, he must make his quarters 
in the basement.” 

Mr. Smith gasped. “But why—O, Great 
Scott, Aggie, you can’t mean it! Why can’t 
he stay in the house?” 

“Hairs,” returned Mrs. Smith, still using 
the strange tone of veice. “Also foot prints 
all over everything. Barks when the baby 
should be asleep. I’ve been intending to tell 
vou for a long time. I can’t stand it any 
longer. Today I found him sleeping on the 
bed in the spare chamber.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Smith resignedly, ‘“‘all 
right—poor little chap! But he'll have to 
stay in tonight; it’s too late to fix him a bed 
downstairs.” 

The next few weeks were lively ones for 
the dog. His life was a rapid succession of 


sneak-ins and shut-outs. Arguments, there- 
tofore almost unknown in the household. 
became frequent between Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith. They did not seem to be serious argu- 
ments, yet it is probable that in coarser na- 
tures the same depth of feeling would have 
resulted in loud talk, and, possibly, a jerk or 
two here and there. These arguments were 
usually preceded by periods of apparent 
innocence on Mr. Smith’s part, he pretending 
to be unaware of the fact that the dog was 
under his chair. 

The end came on a day at supper time. A 
business friend of Mr. Smith’s was a guest at 
the meal, and the fact was brought out pres- 
ently in the course of the conversation that 
this friend was to carry the dog away with 
him. 

“What! our dog?” cried Mrs. Smith. 

“Certainly, my dear,” said Mr. Smith. “I 
thought you'd be glad to hear it.” 

“Glad to hear it!) Why, I wouldn’t let him 
go for his weight in gold.” 

Mr. Smith was for a moment speechless 
from astonishment, and before he could find 
words to express his wonder Mrs. Smith 
explained: 

“T left the baby on his eiderdown blanket 
in front of the fireplace this morning, and 
while I was gone from the room a spark or 
something set the blanket afire. Perhaps he 
meant to do it, perhaps he didn’t—he may 
have been playing, but that dog pulled the 
blanket away from the baby. When I came 
back the rug was in the middle of the room, 
still burning, and the baby was on his back 
yelling at the top of his lungs, and the dog— 
the dog—his bit of a tail between his legs, 
was waiting for me to pounce on him. I was 
so ashamed! And so grateful! I dropped to 
my knees and hugged him, even before I 
picked up the baby. And I’ve decided that 
he is no trouble, no annoyance, at all—not the 
least little bit, and—”’ 

She dabbed at her eyes with the corner of 
her napkin. 

Mr. Smith, his eyes dancing, Jooked at the 
visitor. 

“T guess the dog deal is off, Bill,” he said. 


HENRY IRVING’S DOG 

OOR Fussie! . . . It was at Manchester, 

I think. A carpenter had thrown down 

his coat, with a ham sandwich in the pocket. 

over an open trap on the stage. Fussie, nosing 

and nudging after the sandwich, fell through 

and was killed instantly. When they brought 

up the dog after the performance, every man 

took his hat off. . . . Henry was not told until 
the end of the play. 

He took it so very quietly that I was fright- 
ened, and said to his son Laurence, who was 
on that tour, “Do let’s go to his hotel and see 
how he is.” 

We drove there, and found him sitting eat- 
ing his supper, with the poor dead Fussie, who 
would never eat supper any more, curled up 
in his rug on the sofa. Henry was talking to 
the dog exactly as if it were alive. The next 
day he took Fussie back in the ‘train with him 
to London, covered with a coat. He is buried 
in the dogs’ cemetery, Hyde Park. 

His death made an enormous difference to 
Henry. Fussie was his constant companion. 
When he died, Henry was really alone. He 
never spoke of what he felt about it, but it was 
easy to know. 

From ‘“‘The Story of My Life,” by ELLEN 
TERRY 
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LITTLE BROWN DOG 
FOR a Little Brown Dog, who “sees” me down 
The hill to the car when I go to town, 
And carries my bag with an air of pride 
As he trots sedately by my side, 
And waits to see that ’'m on all right, 


And watches the car till it’s out of sight— 
I Thank Thee! 


For the way he tears down the hill to meet 

That car at night on his mad little feet— 

The car that will bring me, he knows, from town— 
And the joyous greeting, as I step down, 

A greeting the passengers hear, and see, 

Every one of them envying me, 


I Thank Thee! 


For the great true heart that is in his eyes, 
Tender, and patient, and brave, and wise, 
That makes him know when I'm sick, or sad, 
And, knowing, love me the more—dear lad— 
With a love unquestioned, high and fine— 
For all of that, Little Dog of Mine, 

I Thank Thee! 


Minnie Leona Upton in New York Times 


TANGIBLE PROOF 
G. T. EVANS 


S Jeff Jefferson was patting the head of 
a magnificent Gordon setter in front of 
Grimpler’s house, a stranger stopped. 

“Your dog?” he queried. 

“No,” sighed Jeff. ‘He belongs to Grimp- 
ler. But I wish he was mine. What do you 
think of the critter?” 

“Think?” responded the stranger with 
enthusiasm, “why, I think he’s the most 
intelligent looking dog I’ve ever seen.” 

“Wall, you ain’t a very bad jedge.” com- 
plimented Jeff with a cryptic grin, “‘an’ you'll 
git proof that you ain’t just as soon as Grimp- 
ler comes out an’ calls the animal. He always 
does that about this time.” 

At that moment Grimpler’s door was jerked 
open and Grimpler appeared. 

‘Here, Rover, Rover! Come here, Rover!” 
he bellowed. 

Instantly the dog broke away from Jeff’s 
soft touch and streaked out of sight, in a 
direction that took him farther and farther 
from where his master was standing. 

“Why, he’s running away!” exclaimed the 
surprised stranger. 

“You bet he’s runnin’ away,” cackled Jeff. 
An’ if he wasn’t runnin’ away an’ you knew 
what kind of a man Grimpler was, you'd 
admit you was the worst jedge of a dog’s 
intelligence that ever trundled along this here 
pike.” 


MAN’S BEST FRIEND 

HERE has always been more or less dis- 

putation as to whether man’s _ best 
friend is the dog or the horse. There is no 
question whatever about the horse being man’s 
best servant—his best slave. But when it 
comes to understanding the human moods 
and tenses and sympathizing with them, 
which is the true test of friendship, the dog 
surely wins out over the horse, the cat, the 
canary bird and all the rest of the animal and 
bird tribes which man has tamed and made a 
part of his household outfit. 

—Baltimore American 
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Plan now for Be Kind to Animals Week, 
April 9-14, and Humane Sunday, April 15.4 


BATHING YOUR DOG 

L. E. EUBANKS 
HOUGH some dogs are washed too often, 
by owners who think more about the 
animal’s coat than his health, there is, on the 
other hand, considerable neglect—by owners 
who think that a dog can under any and all 

conditions care for his own coat. 

If you live near a stream or lake your dog 
will not very often require special bathing, 
but even so, and particularly if he is annoyed 
much by parasites, a good soap bath three or 
four times a month will be decidedly helpful. 
In the winter only the hardiest dogs take to 
water voluntarily, and you must attend to the 
bath yourself. The washing is about the same 
for both seasons; the difference lies in the 
greater care required after a winter bath. 

Use lukewarm water. For summer use, 
when fleas are bad, I know of no better wash 
than creolin—one part of it to fifty parts of 
water. Stand the dog in a tub and saturate 
him to the skin, using a brush if his hair is 
long. Now comb him for a while, then per- 
mit him to roll (on a rug or the lawn, where 
he will not get dirty). 

Now he is ready for the soap scrub—pure 
tar or castile—still using lukewarm water. 
Rinse him well with cool water, and if it is 
cold weather, dry him thoroughly, keeping 
him indoors several hours if necessary. On 
warm, bright days he can be turned out to 
dry himself in the sun, though if he keeps 
shaking and seems disinclined to exercise he 
should be taken back in the house. 

Very young puppies require a different 
treatment, for it is next to impossible to 
bathe the little fellows without their taking 
cold. On this account, and because they do 
not know what else to do, some persons let 
parasites take possession of the puppies. 
Dust Persian insect powder over them, taking 
great care not to get it into the eyes or mouth. 
After about ten minutes brush it out well, 
first standing the youngster on a sheet of news- 
paper, so that you can gather up and burn all 
parasites that have not been killed by the 
powder; some of them will be only stunned. 

If you want the dog to stay clean for any 
length of time, his-kennel as well as his coat 
must be kept in good condition. Change the 
bedding often, and do not use any old garment 
with a lining, as this gives the parasites too 
much chance to hide. Scald the kennel once 
a week and give it a good sunning. Unslaked 
lime scattered freely on the ground around the 
kennel and then wet down well with a hose 
will rout all kinds of insects. Keep the dog 
away for a day or so while the lime cools off 


HAPPINESS REIGNS WHEN CHILDHOOD AND PUPPYHOOD MEET 


succeeding the action of the water. What’s 
worth doing is worth doing well; we should 
not have pets unless we are willing to care for 
them. 


KILLED IN ACTION 
L. A. Cooper, in the Record, San Marcos, Texas 


UST a fat, stumpy little dog whose tail 
had been given a whack—just a fox terrier 
with a quiet, sober way and the faith of a 
child“‘Jack,”’ our firemen’s mascot, who 
“loved and was loved,” is no more. 

Jack was more than a friend, he was a buddy, 
a comrade, a mascot, a brother fireman, who, 
when the fire-bell rang and the siren sent its 
wild, weird shrieks over town—I say it was 
Jack who grew wild with eagerness to go! He 
suddenly changed from a quiet, sober animal 
into a wondrous thing of bounding life, and 
with the joy of the approaching conflict, fairly 
beaming from his dog-eyes, he proved an 
inspiration to the firemen. 

*Round the station he was their quiet but 
congenial comrade—often the butt of their 
jokes; and I am told that once when a prac- 
tical joke had been played on him, he went off 
to a corner and pouted like a child. 

And then one morning, just a few days ago, 
the fire-bell rang and away went the trucks 
with clanging of gongs and shrieking of sirens 
—but no one took note of Jack. It seems he . 
arrived at the fire a little late, and as he ran 
alongside the hose which was being strung, a 
connection hit him on the neck, and little Jack 
had “‘gone West—killed in action.” 

That afternoon his remains were tenderly 
laid away near the corner-stone of the city 
hall—a most appropriate spot. Jack is gone. 
but his memory is cherished in every fireman's 
heart; and henceforth when the fire alarm is 
sounded, and the truck’s motor throbs, and 
the siren shrieks, the little fireman will be 
missed from his place beside the truck. But 
the brave, friendly spirit of Jack will live 
through the years, and every San Marcos 
fireman will be a better fireman because of 
having known and loved this little dog. 


SAME CLASS 


O, sir,” said the rabid free thinker, “the 
idea that there is a God never for a 
moment has entered my head.” 
“Same way with my dog,” replied the dea- 
con; “‘but he doesn’t go round howling about 
it.” —Young People 
I AM a great eater of beef, and I believe that 
does harm to my wit. 
SHAKESPEARE in “Twelfth Night” 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 

NEW BANDS OF MERCY 

Two hundred and ninety new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in January. Of these, 
207 were in schools of Massachusetts; 32 in 
schools of Texas: 19 in schools of West Vir- 
ginia; 8 in schools of Minnesota; 7 in schools 
of Washington; 5 in schools of Tennessee; 3 
in South America; 2 each in Philippine 
Islands and New York; and one each in 
schools of Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, and South Africa. 

Total number Bands of Mercy, 180,961 

GREAT BAND OF MERCY MEETING 

HE largest Band of Mercy in England is 

at Southport, where there are about 
4,000 members, all children in the public 
schools. Under the direction of the leader, 
Miss A. Mayer, a mass meeting of 1,400 of 
these enthusiastic boys and girls was held on 
a Saturday afternoon in December. Several 
nature and animal films were exhibited, in- 
cluding that of ““The Bell of Atri,” as pro- 
duced by the American Humane Education 
Society. Ninety-eight prizes and 362 certifi- 
cates were awarded to the children who had 
successfully competed in a contest where 5,000 
essays were entered. The winners of the best 
essay written by a girl and the best one by a 
boy each received a solid silver engraved 
watch. The Mayor and other prominent 
citizens of Southport took part in the exercises. 


“OH, BOYS, BE KIND!” 
MARY WHEDON BANDY 


(In honor of Wm. Taylor Davidson, for fifty years 
editor of Fulton County Democrat, Lewistown, IIl.) 
THIS morning in my hands I chanced to hold 
A scrap of paper, yellow grown, and old; 
Only four words, intact, in it I find— 
And lay them in a drawer—‘Oh, boys, be kind.” 


For I remembered one who long is dead, 

Who loved all living things, whose big heart bled 
For a dumb beast who could not voice his woe— 
Who, “being dead, yet speaketh,” and I know 
That holding in my hand that paper old, 
Remembering the heart whose surplus gold 
O'erflowing for his kind, reached out to meet 
The gutter dog, or outcast on the street, 

Made me distribute largess on this day 

For any hungry beast who came my way. 


Dead many a year, and of the earth a part, 
Yet, speaking to the living, loving heart, 
Grown careless of the need of them who wait, 
Hungry, uncared for, at our door and gate. 


The kindly words he spoke may pass away, 
The written words will live through many a day; 
Well for the coming race to bear in mind 

His message to the young: “Oh, boys, be kind. 


“CARRANZA” AND A SCOUT STARTING ACROSS A TENNESSEE MOUNTAIN 
TRAIL TO BRING BACK FOOD FOR THE BOY SCOUTS 


HUNTING FOR HAPPINESS WITHOUT 
A GUN 
ROSCOE 8S. WEST 
OB White was murdered yesterday. 
Early awake, he flew about his peace- 
ful business as usual. At six o’clock I heard 
him calling across the fields to his mate. At 
ten o'clock he was shot dead. 

The quail season is on. Thousands of 
Bob Whites are falling every day all over the 
country—like living, brown leaves. War has 
been declared, and bitter to quail life will be 
the result of it. 

Some gentle lover of birds has estimated 
that every time one falls it is a loss to the agri- 
cultural interests of the nation of approxi- 
mately fifteen dollars. If this be true, the 
annual loss from the wholesale slaughter of 
quail—not to mention other birds—is a 
staggering amount, well worthy of notice. 

It must be said, however, that this loss is 
partially offset by the food value of the quail. 
Then, too, benefits in the way of getting an 
outing and the change of atmosphere that a 
business man turned hunter gets—these are 
also of considerable value. 

But these benefits will not ease the pain; 
will not mend a broken wing: nor will they 
restore a single cheering call to the fields. 

Well do I know how hunters think anyone 
who disapproves of killing quail is “‘nutty”— 
or something. Why not reverse the process 
and allow me to think, then, that anyone who 
approves of killing them is “nutty”—or 
something? 

Quail hunting is one of the most enjoyable 
sports in which one can engage, if one does 
not think too much about the fate of the poor 
birds. In other words, it is necessary to 
be unthinking and cruel-hearted in order fully 
to enjoy a quail murder. 

In some quarters it is unpopular to oppose 
this sport. If it is a question of popularity, 
or a living quail, I choose the latter. 

Instead of censuring, I would rather point 
out an even more enjoyable sport than quail 
hunting. Indeed, this sport is far better than 
any kind of hunting a man might do with a 
gun. 


It is hunting for happiness. This hunt can 


be engaged in out-of-doors, indoors. every- 
where. And all the world is happiness hunt- 
ing, though some will not admit it. 

How do you go on a typical happiness hunt? 

Well, you might do it by making a trip to 
the library, where you would read for a while 
in one of the books written by John Burroughs, 
Henry Van Dyke, Jean Stratton-Porter, or 
others who have pointed us in the direction 
of happiness in nature. 

It would also be possible to hunt for happi- 
ness, gunless, in the fields and dales where Bob 
White and his family live. 

We also might start on the road to happiness 
by thinking happiness thought. 

A gun isn’t necessary to achieve it. Every 
time you see a gun you see a pain-giving im- 
plement. Guns and trouble and murder go 
hand in hand. 

Peace and happiness are where guns are not. 

Now I would not say that the man who kills 
birds cannot be happy. I only say that the 
world will be much happier and brighter when 
the birds are allowed to live unmolested. We 
will then have more money as well as happi- 
ness. 

VENEZUELA’S COW TREE 
NE of the most curious botanical curi 
osities of South America is the so-called 
cow tree, which grows on the broad barren 
plateaus of Venezuela. 

The sap of this tree resembles milk both in 
appearance and taste, and, according to natu- 
ralists who have examined it, it is very whole- 
some and nourishing and not so very different 
from rich cream except for a slight balsamic 
flavor. The tree frequently attains a height 
of over one hundred feet, and is often entirely 
smooth and without a limb for a distance of 
eighty feet from the ground. 

If a hole is bored or any sort of a wound 
made on this smooth bark, the milk-like fluid 
will commence to flow and continue for several 
days until it coagulates at the mouth of the 
wound and forms a waxy substance which 
prevents further flow. ‘ 

—Canadian Forestry Magazine 

Every boy and girl should observe Be 
Kind to Animals Week, April 9-14. 
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SOME PRETTY WOODPECKERS 
ALVIN M. PETERSON 
HE red-headed woodpecker is one of our pretty as well 
as conspicuous birds. The white bars on its wings 


always show to splendid advantage, especially when the bird 
flies from the observer. its crimson head, neck, and throat 


also make it attractive and conspicuous. The other parts 
of its body are black and white. The young birds differ mate- 
rially in color from the parents. They have gray heads, 
necks, throats, and backs, and have two dark bars running 
across the white bars on their wings. 

Trees containing the nests of these woodpeckers are easily 
located, especially after there are young birds in the nests. 
A gentle rap on the trunk causes the youngsters to cry out 
at the tops of their voices. Naturally, they think a returning 
parent made the noise. and that it is lunch time again. Lunch 
time for them is nearly all the time because the little fellows 
are fed very frequently during the day. 


BUNDLE’S MR. WIZZ 
LILLIAN LORING TROTT 


HEN Bundle came into the Grafton barn, Mr. Wizz 
adopted him. Mr. Wizz was a mongrel mastiff watch- 
dog, and never left the stable yard. So Bundle, the pony, 
was with him every day and night. The Graftons bought 
the pony as a plaything for little Robbie, and they called 
him Bundle because he was so broad and short. 
While Robbie was little, Bundle had a good time. Robbie 
was light, and the pony didn’t mind that. And if Robbie 
piled other boys upon the pony’s back or into the wee wagon, 
Bundle didn’t mind that, either—much. But as Bundle 
grew old and the boys grew heavier, he did mind it, though 
he tried to carry his load loyally and well. Only Mr. Wizz 


told his little world he didn’t like it. 
when they overloaded his friend. 

But as Robbie grew bigger, he wished for something faster 
than a stout old pony—a bicycle or a motor cycle, or maybe 
an automobile. Wise Mr. Wizz, looking sagely on, may 
have wondered why he didn’t speak for a street car or a steam 
engine. 

So Bundle, outgrown by his master, was sold. And he 
went to a lad almost as old as Robbie—big, thoughtless Carl 
Detmar. Mr. Wizz didn’t like that, and gave one wail, “Wow!” 

Life now held no joy for Bundle. He was tough and 
hardy, for his parents hailed from a stormy northern isle, 
where the rough life agrees with ponies. And because he 
could endure so much abuse, Carl Detmar forgot he was not 
a machine. He piled the tiny wagon full of rugged boys, 
and whipped Bundle to make him go like a bicycle or a motor 
cycle. A street car has no feelings, neither has a steam 
train. Why should a pony have? 

But one lucky day young Detmar was driving his jolly 
load past the Grafton stable. Bundle was tired. Besides, 
it looked homey in there, and he saw Mr. Wizz and stopped 
That was a signal for a whipping, but Mr. Wizz wouldn't 
stand that. He barked and he barked, and called such a 
crowd that the boys were forced from the cart. That wasn't 
all. Mr. Grafton visited Carl’s father and Bundle changed 
homes again. 

““How'll it suit you to have him back, Mr. Wizz?” asked 
the older Grafton, and the wise old watch-dog said: 

“Wow! Bow wow, wow-wow-wow!” 


He could and did bark 


MY GOLDFISH 
ALICE AYR NOYES 
I HAVE a shiny goldfish; 
A glass bowl is his sea. 
Every day, in a friendly way, 
He takes his food from me. 


He swims as if he’s happy, 
Yet the sad look on his face 
Tells me he is wishing 
He were in some other place. 


A ONE-COURSE DINNER 
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“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” CARTOONS 


$50 in Prizes for Best Ones Published in 
Newspapers or Magazines 


HE American Humane Education Soci- 

ety, of Boston, in order to emphasize 
the lessons of Be Kind to Animals Week, 
April 9 to 14, and of Humane ew April 
15, 1923, offers 


Fifty dollars in cash prizes 

to the makers of the best cartoons, illustrating 
kindness to animals, which are qctually pub- 
lished in any periodical between February 1 
and April 20, 1923. Such cruelties as hunting, 
trapping, the trained animal performance, 
rodeos, abuse or neglect of domestic animals, 
ete., may be treated in the drawings. There 
will be two prizes: 

First prize, thirty-five dollars in cash 

Second prize, fifteen dollars in cash 

The contest is open for the publication of 
cartoons at any time from now until April 20, 
1923, although it is especially desired that 
such cartoons be published during Be Kind 
to Animals Week, April 9 to 14, and Humane 
Sunday, April 15. The page of the news- 
paper or magazine, containing the printed 
cartc a, and date of its publication, must be 
received by the Cartoon Contest Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, not later than 
April 30, 1923, with the full name and address 
of the cartoonist plainly written or printed. 
Each contestant, whether or not a prize win- 
ner, will receive a year’s subscription to Our 
Dumb Animals, the official organ of the 
Society offering the prizes. 

Periodicals everywhere are asked to pub- 
lish the terms of this Be Kind to Animals 
Cartoon Contest. 

The names of the winners, and reproduc- 
tions of the winning cartoons, will appear in 
the issue of Our Dumb Animals for June, 1923. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


“FOR THESE, THE HUMBLE BEASTS,” 
Geraldine E. Lyster. 


A small but select miscellany of huinane poems, 
which have appeared in various publications de- 
voted to the animal cause, has been thus issued in 
pamphlet form. Some of the best verse in this 
particular field of poesy has latterly been contrib- 
uted by this author. The collection is termed “a 
plea for our little brothers.’ It is that and more, 
including that fine one-hundredth anniversary 
poem on Richard Martin; “The Old Horse,” a 
powerful rebuke to England’s old horse traffic over- 
seas, and those cheering, lilting verses entitled 
“The Land of Little Living Things.” This small 
volume, in paper covers, is a labor of love reflecting 
the spirit of true humanity. The proceeds from its 
sale will be divided between the British Union for 
the Abolition of Vivisection, National Canine 
Defence League, and the Animals’ Friend Society. 

32 pp., 1s. 1d, post-free. Willmer Bros. & Co., 
Ltd., Birkenhead, England. 


PRIZES FOR SCHOOL POSTERS 
Contest Open to Pupils in Grammar and 
High Grades in Massachusetts 
HE Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, in an- 


ticipation of Be Kind to Animals Week, April 
9 to 14, 1923, offers liberal prizes to pupils in 


all public and private high, junior high, and * 
grammar schools of the State for the best; 
original posters submitted to it before April 5._ 


1923, as follows :— 

Class I. Open to pupils in high schools in 
Massachusetts. First prize, $20, cash. Sec- 
ond prize, $15, cash. Third prize, $10, cash. 
Fourth prize, copy of revised illustrated edi- 
tion of “Beautiful Joe” (value $1.50). Fifth 
prize, bound volume of Our Dumb Animals 
(value, $1.25). Sixth prize, copy of “Michael 
Brother of Jerry” (value 75 cents.) 

Class II. Open to pupils in junior high 
schools in Massachusetts. First prize, $15, 
cash. Second prize, $10, cash. Third prize, 
$5, cash. Fourth, fifth and sixth prizes, same 
as in Class I. 

Class III. Open to pupils in grades above 
the sixth in grammar schools of Massachu- 
setts. Prizes identical with those in Class II. 

Class IV. ‘Open to pupils in the fifth and 
sixth grades in grammar schools of Massachu- 
setts. Prizes identical with those in Class II. 

The drawings must be within two inches of the 
standard size, 14 x 20 inches, on cardboard or 
heavy paper, and shipped flat, to reach the 
offices of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. not 
later than Wednesday, April 4, 1923. 

The best posters, as in former years, will be 
exhibited in the Boston Public Library 
throughout Be Kind to Animals Week. 

Address the posters to the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Full particulars of the contest, with a list 
of suggestive subjects, were printed in the 
February issue of Our Dumb Animals. A 
copy will be sent free upon application. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by George T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 4 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norw: 
Massachusetts. 
Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 

Humane Societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP iN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branc 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 

Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American —* Education Society, and 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A -, at 180 Longwood Avenve, 
Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. (Titles in 
bold face are of books.) 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 54, June, 1921-May, 1922, $1.2 


About the Horse 

Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ... paper, 20 ct 
What Constitutes Cruelty,Francis H.Rowley, $0. 30 per 100) 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. 
The Care of Mules 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 
How to Treat a Horse 
The Horse’s Prayer 
Advice on Stable Management, card 
The Checkrein, 4 pages 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 
Where Is My Dog? Dr. C ‘harles Josiah Adams $1.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease ..  .60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4.. .50 “ 
The Story of Barry 


cloth, $1.50 


small, 50 cts 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 
illus cloth, $1.50 


The wwe of the Robins . cloth, 35 ets. 
Save the Birds, post-card $0.50 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. and 2... .50 

How the Birds Help the Farmer 50 

The Air-gun and the Birds 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease . 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6c per doz. 
About Poor Puss 


per 100 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 
150 pp. boards, $1.00 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth 35 cents paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, . 35 cts. paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over ...e cts. 
The Horrors of Trapping 100 
The Great Cruelty, Dr. Rowley i 
What is the Jack London Club? ........... 
Foreword from ‘‘ Michael of Jerry” 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals .. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle... .50 


Humane Education 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards ........... ea ach, 3 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 


10 ets. 


Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use), Sarah J. Eddy 

Humane Education, Reynolds 

Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc., 

Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper 
covers) 

Humane Manual for 1922 3 

Humane Education, What to Teach and How 
to Teach It 

Festival of Tender Mercies e 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1 

A Talk with the Teacher I 

Teaching Which is of Vital Importance 

The Coming Education 


Band of Mercy 

‘Be Kind to Animals” buttons ............ $1.00 per 100 
Badges, gold finish, small, 5 ets. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. J. Eddy 50 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). $s. mo per 100 
Band of Merey Membership Card .... 

How to Form Bands of Mercy 


. cloth, 96 cts. 
cloth, 50 cts. 
cloth, $1.50 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 
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reprint, illustrated, from ‘‘Our Dumb A 


COPIES OF “THE GREAT CRUELTY” 


By DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


which recounts the story of what he witnessed in one of the rots slaughter-houses of the country, will be sent free to any who will distribute them; also an 


b giving an account of his visit last summer to the slaughter-houses of ‘Europe. 
The needless sufferings of our food animals in the slaughter-houses of the United States outweigh all the other sufferings of these ani 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Massachusetts 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 9-14. 


Humane Sunday, April 15 
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